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VOLUME 5, NUMBER 16 


““MEN WORKING” 
A Unit for This Week 


“BA ILLIONS of Americans work long, hard hours each dav 

to keep supplies moving up to our men at the front. 
We need more. What can you do about it? Should you go 
into a war plant? Not necessarily. You have a three-bag job: 
1. Finish your high school education; 2. Free more experi 
enced workers; 3. Get ready for your all-out contribution 
to war and peace.” Each teacher will say this to her students 
in her own way, but all should be aiming at the same atti- 
tudes and point of view. 


THE JOB TO BE DONE 

Assign “Congress Grapples with Manpower Problem.” 
Take a period for informal, frank class talk about proposed 
national service draft, recent action of War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes, Representative Colmer’s bill. Be sure they 
see the need for action, are ready to accept necessary meas- 
ures which may come, compare thoughtfully the effective- 
ness of different proposals. 


GETTING DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 


Against this background understanding of the large prob- 
lem, take up questions of what students can do about it. 
Form a committee of girls already interested in nursing. 
Encourage them to send in Nurse Corps coupons (see an- 
nouncement, this issue). Arrange for them to get facts about 
the local need for nurses by visiting a hospital or inviting a 
qualified person to talk with the group. Ask them to tell the 
class about nursing as a profession, and to describe the 
critical needs now (President’s report and current news) 
with the purpose of attracting other girls to train as nurses. 

Ask a group of students who have had part-time and 
vacation jobs to make a report on how they plan their day 
to include work. study, and recreation. What work do they 
do? How do they spend their earnings? Can they suggest 
jobs for other students which would release older workers 
for war work? Let this group make the survey of local 
manpower conditions outlined below. 

Arrange for two or three carefully prepared, thoughttul., 
responsible students to discuss school curriculum and sched- 
ule in light of student participation in war effort and imme- 
diate future for which they are preparing. 

Plan with class artists to make and organize a series otf 
posters to keep the school alive to manpower needs. 

Write to your usual commercial film source for OW1 
releases on war production to be shown in assembly. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Poland and Greece °* 


State of the Union Message * 
Fremont * Luxembourg °* Inside Washington * Maps * Science * News 

















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


GREECE AND POLAND (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Which group of Greek patriots has refused to give up 
their arms? 

2. What British cabinet minister went with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill to Athens last December? 

3. How does Britain propose to compensate Poland for 
possible loss of territory to Russia? 

4. What reasons does Poland give for opposing Russia’s 
claims to land east of the Curzon line? 

5. The Polish government-in-exile is in London. Where is 
the “Provisional Government of Poland”? 

For Discussion: 

How would you illustrate the meaning of the phrase, 
“power politics”? 

What may be the results of divided opinion among the 
Big Four on the problems of Greece and Poland? 

What fundamental principle of the Atlantic Charter is 
endangered by developments in these two countries? 
Activity: 

Bring to class newspaper and magazine clippings which 
report foreign comment, especially British and Russian, on 
United States foreign policies, and on President Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress. Post them on the bulletin board and 
talk them over. Be sure you notice the source and authority 
of each. 

For Further Reference: 

An Intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace, edited by 
Sumner Welles (Dryden Press, $3.75). 

“Rule Britannia,” by Constantine Poulos, Nation, Decem- 
ber 23, 1944. 

“The Present Discontents,” Commonweal, December 22, 
44. 

“The Case tor Poland,” by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, Col- 
lier’s, August 12, 1944. 

“Poland, Russia and America,” New Republic, January 8, 
1945. 


CONGRESS GRAPPLES WITH MANPOWER PROBLEM 
(p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What are three sources from which manpower can be 
recruited in the months ahead under existing conditions? 

2. How far did the number of nurses recruited in the past 
eight months fall below the total needed? 


John 








COMING NEXT ISSUE 


Owing to the general observance of a mid-year holiday, ac- 
cording to our normal schedule no issue dated January 29 will 
be published. The present issue completes the 16 in Volume 5 

The first issue of the new semester dated Feb. 5 will contain 
among other features the following: 

Rationed goods and price control on the home front. 

The Senate lays down a course of action for the Big Three. 

Map page on MacArthur’s invasion of Luzon. 

What is a Regency, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: The Pan-American Union 
tine problem, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Careers in Industry: 8. Automobiles, by 

Builders of America: Kit Carson 

Know Your World: Alsace 


and the Argen- 


Karl E. Ettinger. 





What is the distribution angle of the manpower prob- 
lem? 
4. What three measures has Wat 
Byrnes taken to increase 
5. What action does President Roosevelt recommend to 


Mobilization Director 


available manpower? 


wssure adequate home-front production? 
For. Discussion: 

If you had a vote in Congress, would you cast it in favor 
of the proposed 4-F control bill or of a full national service 
bill? 

Do you think the 
port a national service act is well founded? 


reluctance of organized labor to sup- 


Activity: 
Make a survey of war production in your community. 
Appoint several students to interview men representing 

management and workers. They are busy people, so plan your 

questions carefully in advance in order to get your informa 

Let the 


worker S 


tion as quickly as possible class as a whole work 


How many are employed? How 


do they do? Is there 
absenteeism? Have workers been released tor other work? Is 


out questions. 
many are women? What kind of work 
there a labor shortage? Ask the pupil interviewers to pool 
their findings and report them to the class 

For Further Reference: 

“Problems otf Mobilization and Reconversion” (pam- 
phlet), First Report to Congress by the Director of Mobili 
zation and Reconstruction, U. S. Printing Office. 

**There Must Be No Let-Down, says Marshall,” 
Woolf, New York Times Magazine, Deceraber 31, 

“National Service: Shall We Draft 
lastic, February 7, 1944. 


by S. J. 
1944. 


Everybody?” Scho- 


GETTING BACK TO OUR “UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 
(p. 13) 

Read this article in connection with the ones on Congress 
and on Greece and Poland. In- 
side a large circle on the blackboard write the three causes 
Mr. Hill mentions for sober concern in Washington. Draw 
arrows from this central circle to four others labeled: 1. Con- 
gress; 2. President; 3. WPB; 4. Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. In each, list actions and proposals aimed 
to meet our three grave problems. 


and the manpower problem, 





TINY LUXEMBOURG (p. 10) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
What was Luxembourg’s largest export before the 

German conquest? 
2. What was her largest industry? 

3. What percentage of illiteracy was there among her 
people? 

4. What five groups were represented 
body? 


her governing 


5. How did the people of Luxembourg show their oppo- 
sition to Nazi rule? 
For Discussion: 

Find Luxembourg on a good-sized map of Europe and 
study her geographical position. Who are her national neigh- 
bors? How big is she by comparison? What other European 
countries are comparable to her in size? Using the facts of 
her history given in this article, discuss Luxembourg as an 
example of a small country attempting against odds to main- 
tain progressive, peaceful, neutral independence. 

For Further Reference: 
of Oct. 21, *44), and 
), New Yorker. 


“Letter from Luxembourg” (issue 


“Our Own Baedeker” (issue of Sept. 9, 


KNOW YOUR APTITUDES (p. 22) 

The six headings which Dr. Zeran lists as important guide- 
posts in analyzing your abilities and job possibilities appear 
on many job application blanks. Take a large piece of paper 
e the six headings on it, leaving plenty of space tor 
At the top of the sheet 
write the job you would like to obtain when you leave school. 


and arrang 


facts about yourself under each. 
Write under each heading answers to the question which 


Dr. Zeran asks, 


yourself for yourself; there’s no point in trying to fool your- 


as honestly as you can. This is a picture of 


self. When you have made the record as complete as pos- 
sible, 


your fitness for your chosen job. 


sort out the credits and debits in this balance sheet of 


You may find there is a good deal you don’t know about 
the job's requirements. You can’t learn too much too soon. 
Get your information from books and people experienced in 
vour field and talk with your teacher. 


WORLD MAP (pp. 14-15) 

Divide the class into four groups. 
each: 1. United States; 3. Pacific and the 
Far East; 4. Europe and Great Britain. Let the class study 
and talk over the captions on the map, and assign to each 


Assign a map topic to 
2. Latin America; : 


group events on which it is to report briefly. 

When they are ready, give the four reports as parts of a 
class map talk entitled “Report on the State of the World.” 
Try to make this period an effective review of current events 
studied during the fall semester and a solid background for 


understanding events of the spring. 


Key to “World Week Review “Quiz” 
I. 14, 22, 15, 25, 9, 1, 13, 20, 4, 6, 23, 19, 17, 11, 5, 12, 2, 
10, 8, 3, 7, 24, 16, 21, 18. 
II. c, a, c, c, a, b, a, c, b, a. 
III. b, b, a, c, a, a, c, c, b. 
IV. 5, 18, 9, 10; 14, 12, 11, 1, 4,2, 8, &, 7, &. 
Vv. 7, 3, 8, 8, & 2, 5, 30, 4, 6. 





WORLD WEEK: The News Magazine for Youth published weekly 
Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, O 
two or more copies to one address, S80c a school year each 


pie pe to May 
under Act of March 3, 18 


32 issues) or 40c a aR each 


i ehusive onnaes during sch« 28 holidays at Thanksgiving. 
7¢ Co 


ter 


Christmas, i-year. 
s copyright, 1945 Scholastic Cc aan oration. SUBSCRIP’ TION SpRic E: for 
single subscriptions $1. 


16 issues) 25 a school year. Single copy 5 cents. Address mail te 


World Week, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ENEWS MAGAZINE FOR. STUDENTS” 


VIGIL AT SUNSET 


He’s on watch, and has the — 
serious duty of spotting any 
danger to the hundreds of — 
transports and merchan?t — 
ships that carry men and © 
supplies to the battlefields 
of Europe. But occasionally 
he is able to enjoy a sunset ~ 
of brilliant colors as 
Coast Guard combat cutter 
plows the North Atlantic, 


(Harris &Ewing photo) 
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CEILING, 2000 . .. Vital “ceiling” infor- 
mation is provided for American fliers by 
a sighting device which “draws a bead” 
on a cloud — illuminated by a giant West- 
inghouse searchlight. Height is read directly 
in hundreds of feet. 





“’ LIKE SHOOTING FISH IN A BARREL .. . There 
d was a time when Jap Zeros could “sit in the sun” 
and come in with guns blazing — protected from our 
gunners by blinding sunlight. Not long ago, they 
had an unpleasant surprise. U. S. Army and Navy 
gunners now have a new Westinghouse gunsight 
lamp that lets them fire with deadly accuracy —di- 
rectly into the sun. Formerly, our gunners could aim 
within only 15 degrees of the sun, leaving a dreaded © 
“blind spot’. This has now been removed —and, 
with it, a lot of Japs. 


Lamps of 10,000 different types, using from 1/10th to 10,000 watts — incandescent, 
fivorescent, infrared, ultraviolet lamps, produced at the rate of about 1,000,000 
units daily—lamps for seeing, for heating, for fighting disease — wherever 
you see the Westinghouse Mazda Trade Mark, you'll find top quality! 











SELF-CONTAINED SUN LAMP, developed 


< Weg = ' : by Westinghouse, produces comfortable 
7 S could find good use forthis |. warmth with infrared, as well as beneficial 
wee ft seo salvage lamp. inside are ultraviolet rays. Mercury vapor, electrodes, 
ns of tungsten which the diver con refiector, and incandescent filament are 
Ht the glass —to scour off cloud- sealed in a refiector bulb of special glass, 

by the filament. which screws into any lamp socket. 

















HAM AN’... New sealed-beam landing 
lights for army bombers are'so powerful 
that a Westinghouse engineer actually 
cooked a meal on the surface of an up- 
turned lens. Infrared rays did the trick: 





sunsiioeinh “ane- anime? & jeovied ty 


Westinghouse 3-kilowatt mercury fomps — 


in blimp hangars, airplane factories, 
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GREECE 


and 


POLAND 


ITHIN the next several days the leaders of the Big 

Three Powers will meet for the second time in a face- 
to-face conference. Upon the decisions reached at this mo- 
mentous meeting may depend the fate of mankind for gen- 
erations to come. If President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin succeed in resolving existing 
differences over policies regarding Poland and Greece and 
the application of the Atlantic Charter, there is hope — 
almost certainty — for a war-less world to come. If they fail, 
much is lost, even though we win the war. 

What America’s position will be at the forthcoming con- 
ference may be gauged by the President’s “State of the 
Union” message to Congress last January 6. ““We- propose,” 
he declared, “to stand together with the United Nations not 
for the war alone but for the victory for which the war is 
fought.” He explained that “it is not only a common danger 
which unites us but a common hope. . . .” Acknowledging 
the presence of differences among the Allies, Mr. Roosevelt 
warned that “we must not let those differences divide us 
and blind us to our more important common and continuing 
interests in winning the war and building the peace.” 


The President’s Stand 


The President voiced the sentiment of all progressive- 
minded people when he stated that “in the future world the 
misuse of power, as implied in the term ‘power politics, 
must not be a controlling factor in international relations. 
That is the heart of the principles to which we have sub- 
scribed.” Admitting that “the Atlantic Charter does not pro- 
vide rules of easy application to each and every_one of this 
war-torn world’s tangled situations,” Mr. Roosevelt made it 
clear at the same time that “we shall not hesitate to use our 
influence — and to use it now — to secure so far as is humanly 
possible the fulfillment of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. . . .” This statement has been interpreted in some 
quarters as a clue to the stand the President may take at 
the coming parley of the Big Three. 

There has been a great deal of heat but very little light 
generated about the mounting differences among the prin- 
cipal Allies. Before we can understand the reasons for dis- 
agreement, it is necessary to examine the basis for agree- 
ment among.thém. The immediate objectives of all the Allies 
are (1) to win the war and (2) to prevent future wars. On 
this basic program, there is ng dispute in the Allied camp. 


* Both, the so-called Big Powers and the little countries, sub- 
scribe to it wholeheartedly. It is primarily on the question 


of how to avert future wars that fundamental differences 
have developed among the United Nations. 
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. . « Obstacles fo Allied Unity 


The crucial issue in the controversy is the right of small 
nations to an independent existence. There is probably some 
truth and a good deal of realism in the assertion that peace 
can be enforced only by the Big Powers. But how durable 
will this peace be if it is bought at the cost of the sover- 
eignty of the small countries? 

Russia’s sacrifices in-this war are stupendous. She has 
fought our common foe with a courage and heroism which 
are truly magnificent. The price paid by Britain in our 
common fight is also incalculable. In 1940-41, she shoul- 
dered alone the full weight of the Nazi onslaught, But 
equally great have been the sacrifices made by Poland and 
Greece. Must the rights of these two small countries bow to 
the nationalist interests of Russia or Britain? 


Justice for All 


Clearly, this is not the intention of our government. In 
his message to Congress, President Roosevelt reiterated that 
“We and our Allies have declared that it is our purpose to 
respect the right of ali peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live and to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

The cases of Poland and Greece are by no means unique. 
To a large extent the problems of these two countries are 
similar in pattern to those of all liberated lands — of Bel- 
gium and the Baltic States, of Italy and Rumania, of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. The only exception seems to be France. 
Although she too faced like problems, she successfully 
weathered the storm. But the other countries recently freed 
from Nazi or Fascist tyranny are still torn between the ex- 
ternal pressures exerted by the Big Powers (the rival Rus- 











By Illingworth in London Daily Mail 
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CRETE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


“BLEEDING FRONTIERS” 


The frontiers of Europe between the Baltic Sea and the Aegean have for 
centuries been subject to constant changes as large nations schemed and fought 
for more land and small nations struggled to survive and to regain lost territory. 
Today this centuries-old struggle for power again is raging in this area. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 






sian and British spheres of influence)” 
and the internal strains caused by posts | 
(unemploy- 7 


war economic disorder 
ment, hunger, disease). 

Before the war, most of these coun- 
tries were ruled by reactionary govern- 
ments. Social reforms were long over- 
due. But the impact of the Nazi attack 
temporarily delayed the inevitable clash 
of labor and property interests. All com- 
petent observers are agreed that the 
Communists are still very weak nu- 
merically in the liberated countries, that 
if elections were held they would poll 
a negligible vote (some place the figure 
at no more than 15 to 20 per cent). 
Clearly, the vast majority of these peo- 
ple do not want Communist totalitar- 
ianism. But neither do they want to 
return to the social conditions of the 
prewar years. Left to their own re- 
sources, uninterfered with by the Big 
Powers, the people would probably set- 
tle to a moderate form of democratic 
socialism or a Europeanized version of 
the New Deal. This: is true in Greece 
and it is also true in Poland. 


Greek Meets Greek 


Greece, it will be recalled (see No- 
vember 13, 1944 issue), was completely 
liberated from the Nazis by British 
troops and Greek patriots early last fall. 
During the three and one half years of 
Axis domination two major resistance 
movements developed within the coun- 
try: the Communist controlled: EAM 
(National Liberation Front) with its 
military arm, the ELAS; and the EDES 
(National Democratic Army) led by 
Brigadier. General Napoleon Zervas, 
which according to the New York Times 
is a liberal group with middle-of-the- 
road leanings. The two factions have 
been battling with each other since 
1942. On August 18, 1944, a coalition 
government was formed in Cairo under 
the premiership of George Papandreou, 
who is a Socialist, an opponent of the 
monarchy and a leader of the under- 
ground. 

Subsequently, at a conference iri Leb- 
ai.on on September 25, both factions, 
the ELAS and the EDES, agreed to dis- 
band and be supplanted by a- Greek 
national army. But when the Greek 
government returned to liberated Athens 
in October 1944, the ELAS did not 
honor its pledge. Its defiance last De- 
cember of a government order to dis- 
arm caused the civil strife which is still 
in progress. 


The fact that British troops aided the 
Greek regulars in fighting the insurgents # 
was scathingly denounced in British op-# 








(Concluded on page 12) 
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Bishop in St. Louls Star-Times 
First order of business ° 


HOULD Congress pass a national service act to draft 

labor for war production? 

This question, the answer to which will affect the every- 
day lives of thousands of Americans, is on the minds of 
workers in offices, shops and plants throughout the nation. 

Congress itself appears to be divided over the issue. While 
some Congressmen favor the act as a necessary war meas- 
ure, many feel it is too late for such a law. They point out 
that when such an act was proposed by the President last 
year it received little support, and they agree with labor 
leaders that we can solve the manpower problem with no 
more: restrictions than those now in force. 

The request for a national service act came in President 
Roosevelt’s annual “state of the Union” message to Con- 
gress, and in a radio address to the American people. The 
President gave three arguments for national service. He said 
it would assure us having the, right number of workers in 
the right places at the right times. It would prove to our 
fighting men that we are backing them with our total effort. 
And it would show the Nazis and Japanese that we have 
not become half-hearted about the war. The young Ameri- 
cans carrying the weight of battle on their shoulders, the 
President declared, “want, need, and are entitled to insist 
upon, our full and active support — now.” 


The Supply Crisis 

Reviewing the German drives into Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, the President’s message stated that our need for 
weapons and munitions is becoming greater day by day. 
New weapons are being developed. Equipment (tanks, 
guns) which does not stand up under battle conditions 
must be immediately replaced by new, better types. The 
armed forces need more artillery, ammunition, bombs, tires, 
tanks, trucks, ships and bombing planes. 

The only way to meet that need, the President said, is for 
every American not in essential in@ustry to get a war job 
—and to stay on it. Workers who are released because pro- 
JANUARY 


22, 1945 









President says our fighting men want and- 
need “our full and active support — now” 


duction is being cut down in their particular industry should 
get other jobs where production is being increased. 

The President’s message emphasized some of the points 
made a few days before in a report drawn up by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobilization. At pres- 
ent we need an additional 250,000 workers for munitions 
plants — not a very large figure when we consider that 
since 1940 our labor force has grown by 10,000,000 persons. 

What makes the problem hard to solve is that particular 
workers are needed at a particular time in a particular place. 
Statistics show, for example, that labor is plentiful in Law- 
rence, Mass., and Middletown, Conn., but scarce in the com- 
paratively near-by cities of New Britain, Meriden, and New 
Bedford. The same situation holds true for most industrial 
centers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and on the West Coast. In 
some sections of the country soldiers have been given tem- 
porary furloughs to aid production until they can be re- 
placed by civilian workers. 


The Search for Workers 


Where can we get men and women for these “labor task 
forces”? Sources of manpower for the coming months have 
been estimated as: returning war veteraris, 150,000; work- 
ers released through production cuts in certain industries, 
300,000; boys and girls reaching working age, 200,000; 
total — 650,000. Manpower needs for the same period total 
900,000, which leaves a deficit of 250,000 workers. This 
does not include the 900,000 needed by the armed forces 
during the next six months. It is to meet this deficit that the 
President called for a national service act. 

Opponents of a national service act say that the gov- 
ernment already has sufficient control over manpower. The 
Selective Service System, by re-classifying deferred men 
who leave war jobs, has succeeded in keeping many work- 
ers in war plants. New regulations have been put into effect 
by many government agencies, such as the War Production 
Board, which has refused to permit the production of ad- 
ditional civilian goods in areas where workers are scarce. 

During recent weeks War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
has taken even more direct action. He has ordered draft 
boards to re-examine all athletes classified as 4-F (physi- 
cally or mentally unfit for military service). He has author- 
ized the War Manpower Commission to limit the number 
of employees on the payrolls of plants in labor-shortage 
areas, and to shift surplus employees to plants that really 
need them. The War Production Board will withhold raw 
materials and equipment from firms that do not abide 
by these regulations. 








“Labor leaders are concerned about what a national serv- 
ice act will mean to unions. Will a man ordered to a war 
job be obliged to join a union? They also contend that it is 
undemocratic to draft’ men to work for a private employer 
who makes a profit on their services. 


The British Way 


Proponents of national service answer these arguments 
by citing the experience of Great Britain, where almost 
every able-bodied citizen must register for essential em- 
ployment and work at a job in the place and at the rafe ot 
pay the government determines. They say th® workers 
there do not feel they have given up any of their democratic 
rights, The fact that it was necessary for the British to use 
the compulsory powers of the law only in rare instances 
was pointed out by the President himself. : 

Congress appeared-to be moving slowly, if at all, toward 
the passage of national service legislation. It showed itself 
more willing, however, to heed the President’s plea for a 
law that would use the services of the nation’s 4,000,000 
4-Fs “in whatever capacity is best for the war effort.” Bills 
now being considered by Congressional committees would 
force 4-Fs who do not take war jobs into the army. They 
would be organized into special labor battalions, and would 
not get the benefits granted to other service men. 

A combined 4-F control and national service bill, calling 
for the drafting of strikers and willful absentees from wat 
work, was introduced by Representative William M. Col- 
mer (Democrat of Mississippi). His bill would establish a 
third armed service, the Supply Forces of the. United States, 
which would be charged with the production of articles and 
equipment for the use of the armed forces. 

Persons now deferred from service in the armed forces 
would be subject to call by the Supply Forces of the United 
States if they failed to remain in a job directly aiding the 
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war effort. They would be sent into war plants and would 
work at their regular service pay. 

Congress is also considering drafting nurses for the Army 
and Navy. In his message the President stated that Army 
hospitals in the United States had only one nurse to every 
twenty-six beds, when they should have one nurse to every 
fifteen beds. During the last eight months the Army tried to 
recruit 10,000 nurses, but was able to get only 2,000. 


Postwar Hopes and Plans 


Looking to the future, the President said we must main- 
tain full employment after the war for everyone willing to 
work. This would mean close to 60,000,000 jobs, and he 
hoped most of them would be furnished by the expansion 
of private industry. To take up the slack in employment he 


urged the construction of airports, the overhauling of our - 


national highway system, the development of river-water- 
shed projects like the Tennessee Valley Authority. He men- 
tioned the fact that the TVA was constructed at less than 
the cost of waging four days of this war, and called it a 
bargain. As for housing, the solution of that problem will 
require cooperation between industry and labor, and the 
Federal, state, and local governments. An expansion of 
Social Security, and health and education programs should 
also play a part in increasing mass purchasing power. 

While taxes cannot be generally lowered until the war 
ends, the President recommended that Congress prepare to 
modify taxes in a way that would encourage private invest- 
ment. “Our present tax system,” he said, “geared primarily 
to meet war requirements, must be revised for peacetime so 
as to encourage private demand.” 

The President touched upon a controversial subject when 
he called for universal military training after the war. His 
use of one word — “military” — has aroused criticism from 
those who believe such compulsory training should not be 
entirely military but should include non-military training 
and work beneficial to the nation and the individual. Several 
Congressmen have been studying this question and it is 
certain that a military training bill will be introduced in 
Congress soon. 

Some Congressmen criticized as too indefinite the part of 
the President’s message which dealt with foreign policy. It 
affirmed his belief in the Atlantic Charter and the continued 
cooperation of the United Nations in peace as well as war. 
The President said that the United Nations must not let 
certain differences blind them to their common interest in 
winning ,the war and keeping the peace. 


Summing Up 

In view of the present manpower crisis, these proposals 
made in the President’s message are getting the most immedi- 
ate attention from Congress: 

1. A national service act to draft labor for work in war 
production. 

2. A “work or fight” bill to force 4-Fs to take jobs in war 
plants. 

3. Drafting of nurses for service in the army and navy. 

During the coming months Congress will also consider the 
President’s recommendation for universal military training in 
peacetime. 
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BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 





~The Last German Drives 


HENEVER any important event occurs that reminds 

people of similar happenings in the past, they are 
likely to say, as did Thucydides 2300 years ago: “History 
repeats itself.” Thus, when the December counter-offensive 
of the Germans began to roll on the western front, many 
people hailed it as a repetition of the great German drives 
of 1918 which just preceded the empire’s collapse. 

It may be that the end of this war will come in the near 
future. I do not know. But it seems to me a combination 
of wishful and historical ignorance to foresee in the current 
events a repetition of the happenings of the summer and 
fall of 1918. 


Does History Repeat? 


History could really repeat itself only if, on any two or 
more occasions in question, all attending circumstances were 
identical. And I know of no set of instances in history in 
which any large number, let alone all, of the circumstances 
have ‘been closely similar. 

All this does not mean that the study of history and of 
historical comparisons is not useful. As Cicero well put it: 
“Not to know what happened before one was born is always 
to be a child.” One can learn much from history. One should 
apply the lessons of history to current problems. But one 
must not sell oneself on the idea that historical events affect- 
ing large masses of people are ever identical. 

Let us examine briefly the events of 1918 which ended 
in German collapse. And let us try to find some helpful les- 
sons in them without jumping to rash conclusions. 

Early in 1918 Generals von Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
decided on a plan of campaign which they hoped would 
end the war victoriously within a few months. Since Rus- 
sia had quit the war, veteran German divisions were rushed 
from the eastern to the western front. For the first time since 
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Kaiser Wilhelm, with Generals Hindenburg (I) and Luden- 
dorff (r) studies a map of World War I. “I will dictate the 
peace terms at the points of my soldiers’ bayonets,” said he. 
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of 1918 


the early days of the war, the Germans had more men than 
the Allies on the western front. Berlin hoped to wind up 
the struggle before the effect of American manpower could 
make itself felt. (Early in 1918 American soldiers were ar- 
riving in Europe at a rate of only 25,000 monthly.) 


Initial German Successes 


The first great offensive of 1918 opened on March 21. The 
Germans planned to drive a wedge between the independ- 
ently commanded British and French armies in northwestern 
France. Within a few days the British were forced to give up 
fiftéen hundred square miles of land and a hundred thou- 
sand prisoners. Thereafter, fortunately, the British rallied and 
held. They had retreated »without breaking. 

One reason for the temporary German successes was the 
failure of General Pétain (later the Vichy chief) to hurry . 
French reénforcements to the support of the British. The 
Germans seemingly had counted on this lack of coopera- 
tion and almost succeeded in their plans. 

The Allies took the lesson to heart and at last (March 
1918) formed a unified supreme command, under Marshal 
Foch. Meanwhile large numbers of British and American 
soldiers were rushed to France. The need for these men was . 
great, for on April 9 Ludendorff launched a second drive 
against the British. Again the latter retreated. They gave 
up fifteen miles along a broad front. 


Pride, Despair, and Final Defeat 


Partial successes spurred the Germans on to still greater 
efforts. With men discharged from hospitals and boys barely 
eighteen, Ludendorff replaced about three-fourths of his 
year’s losses. Then he struck a third sledge-hammer blow — 
on May 27. This time the main attack was aimed at the 
French. Again the Germans advanced mile after mile along 
an extended front. They got closer to Paris than at any time 
since the late summer of 1914. 

With the courage of despair the Germans launched a 
tourth drive, in mid-July. On they went, until they had 
added six more miles to their gains. But then, on July 18, this 
jast German drive of the war merged into an Allied counter- 
offensive. Foch, with American help fully mobilized, had no 
need to worry about supplies of men or materials. Relent- 
less were the assaults which he ordered, never giving the 
Germans time to rest or to re-form. For almost four months 
the Germans gave ground grudgingly. Then they had to 
quit. On November 11, 1918, they accepted an armistice 
whose terms made it impossible for Germany to renew the 
conflict of World War I. 
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From the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC. The liberation of the Phil- 
ippines from Japanese misrule has en- 
tered its final stage. At 9:30 on the 
morning of Tuesday, January 9, a heav- 
ily-armed force of Yank doughboys, 
under command of General Douglas 
MacArthur, landed on Luzon, the larg- 
est Philippine island. The American 
liberating troops established four beach- 
heads on the southern and south-eastern 
shore of Lingayen Gulf, on Luzon’s west 
coast, stretching roughly from San Fa- 
bian to Lingayen City. One of these 
beachheads is only 107 miles north of 
the Jap-held capital city of Manila, 
which is probably our next goal. 

More than 800 warships and trans- 
ports, accompanied by 2500 landing 
craft —the mightiest armada ever as- 
sembled in the Pacific — took part in 
this convoy, which swept from fhe South 
China Sea into Lingayen Gulf. The 
landings, according to the communi- 
que, caught the enemy unprepared. The 
losses on the beaches were character- 
ized as “insignificant.” Japanese efforts 
to block the invasion proved unsuccess- 
ful, the enemy losing at least 79 planes, 
a midget submarine, two destroyers, 
and several other ships. 

The landings were made by General 
Walter Krueger’s Sixth Army troops, 
which represented all arms, including 
service troops, engineers, and artillery, 
Air cover was provided by Admiral Kin- 
kaid’s Seventh Fleet and General Ken- 
ney’s land-based fliers. For three days 
prior to the invasion, a large force of 
Seventh Fleet battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers pounded the strong defenses 
of the gulf area. General MacArthur 
pointed out in his communique that 
“The decisive battle for the liberation 
of the Philippines and control of the 
Southwest Pacific is at hand.” 

WESTERN FRONT. The Nazi bulge 
in Belgium continued to sag under re- 
morseless pounding by American and 
British troops. The neck of the German 
salient, west of Houffalize, was com- 
pressed to a few miles, with the Amer- 
ican First Army tanks and troops fight- 
ing their way southward, through con- 
tinuing blizzards, for a junction with the 
U. S. Third Army which recently re- 
sumed its drive north of Bastogne. The 
gravest threat to the Nazis in the west- 
ern half of the bulge is the imminent 


loss ot the Houffalize-St. Vith highway 
— their main supply and escape route in 
that salient. 

Earlier, it was disclosed by Supreme 
Headquarters that British Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery had 
been given command of the American 
First and Ninth Armies and all ‘the 
forces north ‘of the Nazi salient since 
December 17, while Lieut. General 
Bradley commands the forces on the 
southern flank. 

EASTERN FRONT. Hurling back 
several Nazi counter-attacks, armored 
forces of the Red Army continued their 
advances along the north bank of the 
Danube River, reaching the outskirts 
of Komarno, key Czechoslovak supply 
and transportation base, only 50 miles 
from the Austrian border. and 80 miles 
from Vienna. Meanwhile other Russian 
troops have won control of most of 
Budapest, capital of Hungary. The 
seized area includes an airfield, a park, 
an oil refinery, and several factories. 
The Nazi counter-drive, to relieve the 
trapped Nazi garrison in the capital, 
appeared stalled. If it should succeed in 
reaching the city there would be little 
left for the Nazis to save as most of the 
city is a blackened ruin. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


A “non-political bishop,” the Right 
Reverend and Right Honorable Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, has been named 
by the Crown as 100th Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of All England. 
He succeeds the late Dr. William Tem- 
ple, who died suddenly in Oct. 1944, 
after he had held office for two years. 
Dr. Fisher’s nomination was recom, 
mended to King George by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. The new Primate is 57 
years old‘and father of six boys, four of 
whom are serving in the British army. 
Himself the son of a parish clergyman, 
‘Dr. Fisher’s appointment as head of the 
Church of England comes but a dozen 
years since the time of his consecration 
as a bishop. 

Much of Dr. Fisher’s life has been 
passed in education. He was assistant 
master at Marlborough School, and sub- 
sequently headmaster of Repton School. 
He began his active ecclesiastical ca- 
reer in 1932 when he became Bishop 
of Chester. Since‘1939 he has been Lord 
Bishop of London. Like his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Fisher has often expressed 
strong views on the need for social re- 
forms. 
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Page boys, followed by Vice President Wallace and Colonel Halsey, Senate Sec- 
retary, carry ballots of the Electoral College to the House chamber, where 
official count showed, to no one’s surprise, that the President was re-elected. 
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Prime Minister Churchill walking in 
the British Embassy garden at Ath- 
ens with Archbishop Damaskinos. 


“Me Too” Turkey 


What Happened: That the Turks are 
a brave but very cautious people was 
demonstrated anew when the Ankara 
government boastfully announced that 
it has broken off diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with Japan. The deci- 
sion was unanimously approved by the 
Grand National Assembly after an ad- 
dress by Foreign Minister Hasan Saka, 
who asserted that “the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain 
have expressed their desire” for the 
break. 

Turkey severed relations with Nazi 
Germany last August 2, after months of 
pressure from the Allies. The rupture 
was preceded by a long period of ten- 
sion in Turkey’s relations with Britain 
and the United States, climaxed by a 
shake-up in the Ankara government, and 
it was expected then that Turkey would 
also break her ties with Japan. No rea- 
son for the delay has been given. Pre- 
ferring to forget all this, the official An- 
kara radio declared that this move 
“added a new link to our policy of as- 
sistance to the Allies’ cause.” 

What’s Behind It: The break between 
Turkey and Japan has little economic 
meaning, since the war has prevented 
what little commercial traffic there had 
been between them. The sole advantage 
seen in this action is that it will shut 
down the Japanese embassy and con- 
sulates, which undoubtedly were staffed 
with many anti-Allied espionage agents. 
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National Bookkeeping 


What Happened: In his fourth war- 
time budget message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called for expenditures 
totaling some 83 billion dollars for the 
1946 fiscal year, starting July 1, 1945 — 
a figure about 17 millions below the cur- 
rent budget. Of this sum, 70 billion will 
be spent for direct war activities and 
the other 13 billion on civilian govern- 
ment operations. In other words, 84 
cents of every dollar of the new budget 
will be spent on fighting the Nazis and 
the Japs. It was.estimated by the Presi- 
dent that the overall cost of the war, 
from 1941 through the 1946 fiscal year, 
would be 450 billion. 

Pointing out that global warfare now 
“reaches a climax of fury,” the President 
stated that “we on the home front must 
back our fighting men and women to 
the limit. That is our supreme duty.” 

What’s Behind It: Even though .the 
budget shows a decline of $19,000,000,- 
000 in war spending, this does not 
mean that the government anticipates 
an early end of the war in Europe. The 
reduction was made possible, budget 
officials explained, by unexpended ap- 
propriations, cutbacks in some arms 
categories, and the completion of many 
war plant constructions. As a matter of 
fact, the President’s estimates were 
based on the assumption that the U. S. 
will be fighting a war on two fronts 
(Europe and the Pacific) until June 30, 
1946. 


A New Dies Committee 


What Happened: As its first official 
act, the 79th Congress passed — by a 
vote of 207 to 186 — a bill making per- 
manent the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate un-American Activities. The 
victory of the measure, opposed by the 
Administration, was made possible by a 
coalition ‘of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. 

What’s Behind It: Opponents of the 
measure base their objection on the 
charge that in the past, under the chair- 
manship of former Congressman Martin 
Dies, the committee failed in its work; 
that instead of focusing on the activities 
of known fascists and communists, . it 
attacked the records of liberals in gov- 
ernment service, by means contrary to 
accepted legal procedure. 


"Work or Fight” 
What Happened: “Get a war job — 


- and stick to it!” is the attitude of the 


Cofigress in regard to the present man- 
power shortage. Congress is considering 
a national service act which would draft 
all able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 45 for work in war plants, and 
a bill to draft into the army all 4-Fs 
(men classified physically or mentally 
unfit for military service) who do. not 
take jobs in essential industries. Also 
under consideration is the drafting of 
nurses 18 to 45 years old for service in 
Army or Navy. These moves followed 
President Roosevelt’s annual state of the 
nation message, in which he asked Con- 
gress for legislation that assures “the 
aight numbers of workers in the right 
places at the right times.” The Army 
and Navy, as well as the War Man- 
power Commission, are strongly urging 
the passage of these bills. 

What’s Behind It: Unexpected 
strength of German resistance brought 
increased demands from Army and 
Navy for weapons and equipment, and 
an estimated 300,000 workers are need- 
ed at once for war plants. A national 
service act was proposed by the Presi- 
dent last year, when opposition from 
both labor and industry caused Con- 
gress to drop the matter. 


New Congress Elects Leaders 


What Happened: The 79th Congress 
rolled up its sleeves and got down to 
work electing officials and party leaders. 
Representative Sam Rayburn (Demo- 
crat of Texas) was reelected Speaker of 
the House. Representative John W. Mc- 
mack (Democrat of Massachusetts) was 
elected House majority leader, and Rep- 
resentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Re- 
publican of Massachusetts) was again 
chosen minority leader. As part of the 
duties of his new office, Vice President 
Harry S. Truman (Democrat of Mis- 
souri) will preside over the Senate. 
Senator Alben W. Barkley (Democrat 
of Kentucky) was again elected major- 
ity leader of the Senate, while Republi- 
cans elected Senator Wallace H. White, 
Jr. (Republican of Maine) to the post 
of minority leader. 

What’s Behind It: Political observers 
are watching to see if the 79th Con- 
gress will give the President more sup- 
port than did the 78th. In the elections 


the Democrats gained 28 seats in the 


House, making the count: Democrats, 
243, Republicans, 190, Progressive 1, 
and American Labor Party 1. In the 
Senate there are 57 Democrats, 38 Re- 
publicans, and one Progressive. 
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: ‘Tiny Luxembourg 


IR wolle bleiwe wat mir sin.” This is the opening line 

of the Luxembourg national anthem. Translated from 
the strange patois of Flemish, German, and French that is 
the language of this tiny duchy, it means “We want to re- 
main what we are.” But because of the little country’s geo- 
graphical position, the peace-loving Luxembourgers’ simple 
desire “to be Luxembourgers and nothing else” consistently 
has been ignored. 

Luxembourg was the early home of the Gauls, some of 
whose caves, skin tents and mardelles (reed huts built in 
the middle of lakes to keep away wolves) still remain. The 
Romans liked the country as a resort, and Roman engineers 
laid out the present highways and thacity of Treves. 

Thereafter Hapsburgs, Burgundians, Spaniards, Nether- 
landers and Germans ran the country in turn, and at one 
time, when Henry VII, Duke of Luxembourg, became Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire, Luxembourg ruled the 
world of Europe. To these turbulent early days Luxem- 
bourg owes her nickname “Land of Haunted Castles,” and 
from them springs her wealth of legends and customs. 


Castles and Legends 


Luxembourg city is a typical Grimm Faity Tales town of 
narrow cobblestoned alleys and mediaeval houses, It is 
built up and down a steep rock ravine, on the top of which 
is perched a turreted castle, in which lived the feared 
swordsman John the Blind, who, although he had lost his 
sight, dashed against the British in the Battle of Crecy and 
was killed by the Black Prince of Wales. Today John’s her- 
aldic device, “Ich Dien” (I serve), is part of the coat of 
arms of Britain’s Prince of Wales. 

At world-famous Echternach, each year on Whitsun Tues- 
day thousands of pilgrims from all over Europe join with 
Luxembourgers in a dance around the tomb of St. Willi- 
brord, Anglo-Saxon missionary who converted northern Ger- 
many. This ceremony dates from the Middle Ages. From 
dawn to dusk the pilgrims, hand in hand, slowly dance three 
steps forward then two backward through the streets of the 
town. 

As the legend-filled Middle Ages gave way to modern 
times, by the London Treaty of 1867 German garrisons were 
ordered to withdraw from Luxembourg, and the duchy was 
established as an independent, neutral state, passing to the 
last male relative of the Dutch House of Nassau, whose 
grand-daughter, beautiful, headstrong, 20-year-old Marie- 
Adelaide, ascended the throne in 1912. 

To control Luxembourg’s railroad network and steel plants, 


‘ the Germans marched into this neutral country in 1914, 


occupying but not harming the duchy until driven out by 
the U. S. Army. Accused of having catered to the Germans, 
Marie-Adelaide in 1919 abdicated in favor of her sedate 
younger sister Charlotte who, with her consort Prince Felix, 
brother of ex-empress Zita of Austria, put Luxembourg back 
on its feet. 

In post-World War I years Luxembourg had 35 blast fur- 











> Ewing Galloway 
The old town of Vianden is dominated by a 14th century 
castle whose knights’ hall could once accommodate 500. 


naces and 7 steel mills, ranked 7th in world steel exporting. 
To the older industries of leather, slates, and brewing yere 
added those of brushes, cement, and sparkling wines. The 
tourist-trade, largest industry, was thriving. 


Peaceful Interlude 


The mountainous, ravine-cut land was 92 per cent elec- 
trified and, although not highly fertile, was self-sufficient 
agriculturally. Its radio station became Europe’s second most 
powerful, broadcasting in 9 different languages. 

The country’s interesting government included 5 cham- 
bers for traders and industrialists, agriculturists, artisans, 
private employees and workmen, elected by members of 
these occupations. There was universal suffrage and, since 
1847, no illiteracy. 

With no beggars, no unemployment and little class dis- 
tinction, Luxembourg had the highest standard of living of 
any nation in Europe. Spending no money for armaments 
and having a volunteer army of only 475, Luxembourg be- 
lieved itself too small to resist any aggressor, wanted fer- 
vently to be at peace. 


Enter the Nazis 


Instead, in May 1940, the German blitzkrieg thundered 
over Luxembourg, annexed it to the Reich as Raumoselle- 
land, and pronounced its citizens German. Youths were con- 
scripted and forced into the German army. Nazi school- 
teachers poured ‘in with Nazi textbooks, banned French, the 
second language. Courts and government were abolished, 
labor unions dissolved, industry confiscated. About 30,000 
of Luxembourg’s small 301,000 population were deported to 
Germany. Intellectuals, Jews, and priests by the score were 
shot. 

In protest to annexation, the Luxembourgers went on a 
national strike, paralyzing factories, transportation, shops, 
schools. After hundreds of schoolchildren had been shipped 
to Germany in reprisal, the strike gave way to consistent 
sabotage and to a resistance force of 20,000 — perhaps the 
largest underground in proportion to population of any oc- 
cupied land. Today, although several Cabinet members still 
are German hostages, Prince Felix, Premier Dupong, and 
Foreign Minister Bech are back in their nearly-liberated 
duchy. But, as one oldster asked some Yanks wistfully: “Do 
you think we can keep our independence? We are so small.” 
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"JOHN C. FREMONT (1813-1890) 
Pathfinder of the West 


OHN C. FREMONT’S explorations aroused public interest in the West and 
marked the way for the great expansion of the United States to the 
Pacific. 

Fremont was born in Savannah, Georgia, was educated at Charleston 
College, and later became a lieutenant of U. S. Army Engineers. Between 
. a 1842 and 1854 he made five notable expeditions into the West. 
= During the War with Mexico, Fremont was a leader of the California 
Republic. But his refusal to obey the orders of General Stephen W. Kearny 








led to his court martial and later resignation from the army. 

When the Civil War began, Fremont was given command of the western 
department of the U..S. Army, and also served in Virginia. His superiors felt 
that he showed a lack of judgment, and he was retired from active service 
in 1864. Fremont was Governor of the Territory of Arizona from 1878 to 1881. 





































































































FOOD'S ABOUT GONE, AND / WON'T STOP NOW! 
TH’ INJUNS WON'T CROSS WEL USE OUR HORSES 
7TH’ MOUNTAINS! ANDO MULES FOR FOOD! 
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1. On his first expedition, Fre- | 
mont climbed the highest peak 2. During the 1844 expedition, Fremont’s In- 
in the Wind River range of the dian guides refused to cross the snow-covered 
Rockies — now Fremont Peak. ; Sierras. But Fremont pushed on to California. 




















3. Fremont’s wife, Jessie, beautiful daughter 4. When war with Mexico began, Fremont was in Cali- 
of Senator Thomas Hart Benton, helped him fornia. He helped found an independent Republic. 


write excellent reports on his trips. oT, TTT 


5. As the first Presidential of the Republican 
party in 1856, Fremont polled a surprisingly large popu- 
lar vote but lost to Democrat James Buchanan. 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 








Greece and Poland 
(Concluded) 


position circles, Although the Churchill 
government won a vote of confidence 
on the issue in the House of Commons, 
criticism of the British policy in Greece 
continued unabated both in Britain and 
the United States. On Christmas Day, 
Prime Minister Churchill, accompanied 
by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
flew to Athens and called a conference 
of all parties. 


Damaskinos’ Appeal 


A few days later, Archbishop Damas- 
kinos, Prelate of Greece, and accept- 
able to all the parties, was chosen Re- 
gent. A promise was exacted from King 
George II of Greece that he would not 
return “unless summoned by a free and 
fair expression of free will.” Promptly 
Premier Papandreou and his Cabinet 
tendered their resignations to the Re- 
gent. “In the name of our suffering 
country,” the Archbishop urged in his 
tirst speech as Regent, “we call upon 
those bearing arms to agree to lay them 
down at once and (trust to) a correct, 
just and democratically obtained solu- 
tion for disputed questions.” 

He called upon the 62-year-old Gen- 
eral Nicholas Plastiras — who had forced 
the abdication of King Constantine in 
1922 — to form a new government. Sev- 
eral portfolios in the Plastiras Cabinet 
were held open for EAM representa- 
tives. But this failed to bring a truce. 
Fighting still continued, although 
ELAS forces were completely driven 
out of Athens. 


The Polish Tragedy 


The crisis in Poland is of a somewhat 
different nature from the one in Greece. 
It is the result of a long-standing con- 
troversy between the Polish government- 
in-exile and Moscow. (See February 7 
and October 30, 1944 issues). Origin- 
ally, it stemmed from a frontier dispute 
between the two countries. Russia 
claims all of Eastern Poland up to the 
so-called Curzon line (more than one- 
third of the total area of the country) 
which she annexed in the fall of 1939, 
during the existence of the Nazi-Soviet 
pact. 

The basis for her claim is that a large 
portion of the population in that region 
consists of Ukrainians and Byelo-Rus- 
sians — “blood brothers” of the Rus- 
sians. The Polish government, on the 
other hand, asserts (1) that even though 
the Poles do not constitute a majority 
in the disputed territory, they are the 
largest single national group there; (2) 


that in the absence of a free plebescite, 
there is no certainty that the Ukrain- 
ians and Byelo-Russians want to live 
under a Soviet dictatorship and (3) 
that ‘during the period from 1921 to 


1939, Moscow never advanced any 
claim to this territory. They also point 
to the several pacts signed with the 
Soviet government, including the one 
executed in London as recent as July 
30, 1941 which declared that the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 concerning ter- 
ritorial changes in Poland no longer 
were legal. 


The Russian-Polish Break 


On April 26,,1943, the USSR severed 
diplomatic relations with the Poles, and 
soon thereafter, Moscow sponsored the 
formation of the “Polish National Com- 
mittee of Liberation,” an organization 
of pro-Soviet Poles. Attempts by Lon- 
don and Washington to reconcile the 
two governments proved unavailing. 
Equally unsuccessful was Polish Pre- 
mier Mikolajezyk’s trip to Moscow in 
October, 1944. The failure of his mis- 
sion brought about a Cabinet crisis in 
the Polish government-in-exile. A new 
Cabinet was formed, headed by the 
leader of the Polish underground, To- 
macz Arciszewski. He too was ignored 
by the USSR. 

Then in December 1944, in the midst 
of the Greek crisis, Prime . Minister 
Churchill came out flatly in support of 
Russia’s demand for Eastern Poland, 
promising to compensate the Poles with 
territory “at Germany’s expense.” This 
was interpreted by some as part of a 
“deal” whereby Britain traded Polish 
land to Russia in return for a free hand 
in Greece. 

Within three weeks, the Soviet-spon- 
sored Polish National Committee in 
Lublin proclaimed itself the “Provisional 
Government of Poland.” And on Janu- 
ary 5, Moscow extended diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the new regime, despite 
appeals from Washington and London 
to delay action until the meeting of the 
Big Three. 

Perhaps it was Poland and Greece 
whom the President had in mind when 
he told Congress on January 6 that 
“During the interim period, until con- 
ditions permit a genuine expression of 
the people’s will, we and our Allies 
have a duty, which we cannot ignore, 
to use our influence to the end that no 
temporary or provisional authorities in 
the liberated countries block the even- 
tual exercise of the people’s right 
freely to choose the government and in- 
stitutions under which, as free men, they 
are to live.” 


~ 


WHO'S WHO 


TOMASZ ARCISZEWSKI 


Lean, bearded, dignified Tomasz Arci- 
szewski (pronounced. Archichefsky) has 
had almost 50 years of underground experi- 
ence. Now Premier of the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile he began work at 1] as a 
laborer in the leather and metal industry. 
He took part in his first strike at 18, and at 
18 entered the underground Polish Social- 
ist Party, then emigrated to London. Re- 
turning to Poland in 1901, he was im- 
prisoned by Czarist police, but escaped be- 
fore he was shipped to Archangel. He was 
a leader of the Polish Socialist Party fight- 
ing squads which, during the 1905 revolu- 
tion, sabotaged Czarist administration in 
Poland? When independent Poland arose 
after World War I, Arciszewski was -Min- 
ister of Labor and Social Welfare in the 
first socialist peasant government, estab- 
lished at Lublin. He was a member of the 
Parliament until 1935. Constantly warning 


, of the German menace, he returned to the 


Council of National Unity (Polish under- 
ground parliament) as its president after 
the German-Russian invasion of 1939. In 
July, 1944, he secretly left Warsaw, escap- 
ing to London. 


ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS 


Greece’s new Regent is tall, 54-year-old 
Archbishop Damaskinos. Born Dimetrios 
Papandreou, he is of peasant mountaineer 
stock, was a wrestler before he entered the 
clergy. Elected archbishop of Greece in 
1938 by the Holy Synod, he was ousted by 
dictator Metaxas whom he opposed, and 
fled to Samos Island. During the German 
occupation he went to the German com- 
mandant of Piraeus and asked for reprieve 
of 18 hostages, substituting a list of 18 
prominent Greeks headed by his own name. 
The hostages were spared. 


NICHOLAS PLASTIRAS 


The new Greek Premier is 61-year-old 
General Nicholas Plastiras, a Venizelist 
(anti-royalist democrat) who engineered 
the abdication of both King Constantine 
and his successor, King George II. Once a 
dictator himself, he restored power to the 
people of his own accord, was forced into 
12 years of exile in France, and was sen- 
tenced to death in absentia by dictator 
Metaxas. 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Cotréipondent 


Getfing Back fo Our 
"UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 


All reconversion plans are out the window. WPB is act- 
ing as if it were in the first months of its job. Director 
James F. Byrnes of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion is issuing stringent orders to relieve shortages, 
to combat inflationary moves, to recruit failing manpower. 
= f His edict banning all horse racing is only a sample of 
Fitzpatrick in St, Louls Post-Dispatch Washington’s attitude. \ 
Home Front Casualty 






















































More Supplies Needed 

T wili be the task of historians to fix responsibility for 

the sudden and unexpected dimming of 1944 Victory-in- 
Europe hopes. All we feed to know at this time is that 
during the final month of the year it became swiftly appar- 
ent that the Allies were not going to defeat Germany as 
soon as they had hoped. 

Von Rundstedt’s break-through in Belgium was compar- 
able to Pearl Harbor because of the element of surprise. We 
were frankly caught flat-footed and it is yet too early — 
and for that matter not now important — to decide who was 


There are actually no current shortages of military sup- 
plies (except for cotton duck and tires). It is against. the 
possibility of prospective shortages that we are now wit- 
nessing these stern Washington decrees. Reserves are being 
depleted — and we’ must have more than enough — and ~ 
have it ready well ahead of its need if our coming counter- >= 
offensive is to bring Hitler to his knees. 

Membeis of the new Congress are less certain than they 
were on eléction day that their major responsibility will be 
to pass on postwar programs. It will probably take at least 
twelve months to defeat' Japan after Germany surrenders, 
Thus, conceivably it could be the Eightieth Congress — 
which will not be elected until] November of next year 4 
— which would actually help frame the final peace terms. 
So the members are settling down to the war as the chief 
piece of unfinished business before them. 

President Roosevelt was significantly silent during the 
tinal weeks of 1944. It is probable that his popularity~has 


‘ 


to blame. 

Simultaneously inter-Allied dissension over Greece and 
Poland became regrettably clear. We see that we are obliged 
to make a choice between the lofty principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the aims of our military Allies. 

Meanwhile, on the home front there arose a sudden short- 
age in war supplies and manpower — plus the continued 
danger of civilian over-optimism expressed in a weakening 


of (the war. apiett and . sestless wish to get back to the slumped copsiderably since election day. The public realizes “4 
comforts of peacetime living. that the Quebec and Teheran meetings, which were wrapped 
A New Spirit in Washington m secrecy, failed to deal with such issues as have risen to 

How has all this affected Washington? In what mood cause grave trouble in Greece and the controversy over E 
does the new Administration begin its next four years? How Poland. Hence, just as Mr. Roosevelt has received credit 47 
is the new Congress taking this retarded time schedule on when our affairs on the military and diplomatic fronts were 
the war and the peace program? going well, so is he now in for criticism in this temporary . 

First, Washington’s morale has if anything been strength- period of reverses. ; 
ened by the adverse events of recent weeks. There is a Congress has started upon its new sessions with commend- J 
sober and determined manner about these men who are able speed and direction. The war agencies are in the : 


running the nation, both on Capito] Hill and in the war groove. The State Department, with new personnel, has a 
agencies. This is in marked contrast to the feeling which fresh lease on life. There is an attitude of cautious confi- 


was uppermost immediately after the election in November. dence at the War Department. The Navy is busy in the f 
At that time there was a general it’s-about-over sense Pacific. ; , 
among the same officials who are today quietly buckling Against this background of recovered assurance the 


down to the tasks they thought were nearly done. Even so = White House is waiting for the opportunity whch will 
cautious a man as General Eisenhower had said the war in probably come in the early meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin, 
Europe would end in 1944. Today no one here says anything = and Churchill to restore confidence, at the moment slightly 
about when the war will be over. dimmed, in the statesmanship of the three Allied leaders. 
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Mid-winter was the period of greatest suffering on the 
: battlefronts and greatest sobering on the home front, for it 
2 « found the Germans and Japanese counter-attacking strongly 
: in order to stave off decisive Allied blows. _ . 
3 view 0 As the Allies won Akyab, cleared the Ledo-Burma Road, 


and invaded Luzon, the Japanese faced losing Burma and 


their ocean supply route from the Indies. They tMerefore 
aimed to entrench themselves in China, swept into Kwei- 
3 chow and Kwangsi provinces. 
Faced with imminent invasion on the vital Cologne Plain, 


the Germans counter-attacked in Belgium, then drove into 
Alsace, hoping to unbalance Allied offensive forces, to cut 
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CAPE OF 
, GOOD HOPE 
Farrell-Peron regime in Argentina seeks 
recognition of all Pan-American nations 
but remains No. | dipiomatic “headache” 
Copyright by the Newspaper PM, tw 
e off Allied armies in Netherlands by seizing Liege, and to what type of government shall be established until free 
t hamper Allied supplies by recapturing Antwerp. Handi- national elections can be held? 
y capped by faulty intelligence work and foul flying weather, Russia, anxious to see pro-Russian governments in the 
the Allies at first underestimated enemy strength. But they neighbor countries, and Britain, anxious to safeguard her 
, rallied quickly, kept the Germans from Liege, threatened to Mediterranean lifeline, each pursued their’ own policies. 
1 pinch off the German bulge. Resistance forces opposed British-backed governments-in- — 
2 On Allied homefronts, over-optimism was smothered, re- _ exile in Belgium and Greece. The USSR established the 
P conversion plans were canceled, more men and women were Lublin Committee as provisional government of Poland, 
called into the services. which Britain, France, and the U. S. for the time being 
, In the liberated countries stalked hunger, cold, and infla- refuses to recognize. France alone seemed to weather the 
) tion, and a leftist trend developed among resistance groups. midwinter political storms, and is expected to join the forth- 
: Political baftles followed military ones as the question arose: coming meeting of the Big Three. 
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World Week's Semester Review Tests 


These tests on current events, history, and other social studies cover the whole of Volume 
5 of World Week, Sept. 1944 to Jan. 1945, inclusive. Key to answers in Teacher Edition. 











1. ON THE MAP 

Place numbers in the parentheses be- 
low to correspond to those marking 
countries, cities, rivers, etc., on the map. 


a. Bessarabia ( ) m. The Alps G-) 
b. Luxembourg ( ) n. Marseille 4 
c. East Prussia ( ) o. Brest u} 
d. Antwerp (.) p. Yugoslavia ( 9 
e. Budapest ( ) q. Berlin ( ) 
f. The Nether- r. Madrid ( ) 

lands ( ) s. Metz ( ) 
g. Athens ( ) t. Warsaw . > 
h. Strasbourg ( ) u. Carpathians ( ) 
i. Slovakia ( ) v. Breslau {<3 
j. Cologne ( ) w. Rhine River (_) 
k. Belfort ( ) x. Meuse River ( ) 
1. Naples ( ) y. Po River ey 
ll. HEADLINES FROM HISTORY 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 


1. In the first Peloponnesian War, the 
Athenians fought against the: (a) Scy- 
thians; (b) Romans; (c) Spartans. 

2. For four centuries before 1814, 
Norway was under the role of: (a) 
_ Denmark; (b) Sweden; (c) Russia. 

3. The Magyars’ homeland is: (a) 
Romania; (b) Yugoslavia; (c) Hun- 


4. Russia, Prussia and Austria parti- 
tioned Poland three times during the: 
(a) 14th century; (b) 16th century; (c) 
18th century. 

5. Russia’s Revolution of 1905 fol- 
lowed her defeat in a war against: (a) 
Japan; (b) Germany; (c) Turkey. 

6. Prussia’s ruler during the Seven 





Bismarck; (b) 
Frederick the Great; (c) William II. 
7. During the revolutions of the 17th 
century, the English beheaded: (a) 
Charles I; (b) Edward III; (c) Crom- 
well. 
8. William III of England was a na- 


Years War was: (a) 


tive of: (a) Hanover; (b) Scotland; 
(c) Holland. 

9. The boundaries between Belgium 
and Germany were guaranteed in 1925 
by the: (a) Versailles Treaty; (b) Lo- 
carno Pact; (c) Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

10. Germany’s sudden attack in 1940 
broke the peace which Holland had 
enjoyed since: (a) the Napoleonic 
Wars; (b) 1870; (c) 1918. 


lll. HEADLINES OF TODAY 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. Chiang Kai-shek has promised his 
people a constitutional government: 
(a) within a year of the war’s end; 
(b) before the war’s end; (c) two years 
after war. 

2. Last October Hitler lost his last 
satellite: (a) Bulgaria; (b) Hungary; 
(c) Romania, 

3. The Washington mass sedition 
trial came to an end when: (a) the 
presiding judge died; (b) the defend- 
ants were found guilty; (c) the jury 
disagreed. 

4. The U. S. Congress which con- 
vened on January 3, 1945, wag the: 
(a) 5ist; (b) 68th; (c) 79th. 


the correct word or 
















5. The proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way would give ocean-going ships ac- 
cess to: (a) the Great Lakes; (b) Lake 
Champlain; (c) the Hudson River. 

6. Jackson Hole has figured in the 
news as: (a) a proposed national mon- 
ument: (b) a critical production area; 
(c) a Pacific area battle. 

7. The Government, in again seiz- 
ing Montgomery Ward plants, charged 
violation of: (a) union no-strike pledge; 
(b) OPA regulations; (c) NWLB 
orders. 

8. The bill freezing the social secur- 
ity tax was: (a) passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto; (b) pocket-vetoed; (c) 
signed by the President. 

9. To assure adequate labor forces, 
Director Byrnes ordered: (a) induction 
of all 4-Fs; (b) suspension’ of racing; 
(c) lifting of employment ceilings. 

IV. FAMOUS MEN 
Match items in the right-hand col- 


umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Gerbrandy ( ) Greek ener 
, (_ ) State Dept. Aide 
2. Clark ( ) Montgomery Ward 
8. Kalinin head 
. : ) Danish navigator 
4. von Steuben ‘ FUSS Maho doe to 
5. Papandreou China 
BE ictewines ( ) Belgian Premier 
: (_ ) U.S. Ambassador to 
7. Whitney Spain 
8. Bogomolets ( ) Dutch Prime” 
. a Minister 
> ( ) Revolutionary 
10. Bering general 
( ) U.S. explorer 
11. Armour ( ) Chairman of Soviet 
12. Pierlot Presidium 
18. Rockefeller ( ) Russian scientist 
; ) Cotton gin inventor 
14. Hurley ( ) Russian Ambassador 


V. PLANE-SPOTTING QUIZ 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. B-29 ( ) Piper Cub 

2. SBD ( ) Helicopter 

3. Sikorsky R-6 ( ) Jet plane 

4. B-25 ( ) Superfortress 

* re ( ) Liberator 

6. P-47 ( ) Douglas Dauntless 
7. L-4 ( ) Black Widow 

8. P-39A ( ) Flying bomb 

9. B-24 ( ) Mitchell bomber 
10. V-1 ( ) Thunderbolt 
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TYPHUS is a vicious killer. Once, 
about half its victims died. Ty- 
+ phus thrives on the filth of war. 
In the desolation of the first World 
War, 10 million people in the area 
between Egypt and Poland came 
down with typhus. 5 million died. 

But a discovery of American 
medical research in 1938 has given 
our armed forces in this war a pro- 
tection against typhus—a vaccine 
that immunizes so well, the defeat 
of typhus seems assured. The rec- 
ord of this vaccine amazes even 
the medical scientists. 

In the China-Burma-India area, 


TAMING 
TYPHUS 


typhus-ridden for centuries, our 
Army has had only a single case 
of typhus. In Egypt, where as 
many as 500 cases a week have 
been reported among: the natives 
in Cairo alone, our forces have 
had only two cases. Neither our 
Army or Navy has yet reported a 
single death from typhus. 

The building you see in_ the 
upper corner of this page is the 
Squibb Typhus Laboratory, de- 
voted exclusively to the growing 
of deadly typhus germs in order 
to make this new typhus vaccine. 
How this is done is told below. 
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, 
To get germs by the billion, skillful hands of the laboratory. 
technician puncture an egg with a hollow needle, injecting 
live typhus Rickettsia. These germs multiply in astronomi- 
cal figures—then are killed and processed to become the 
new, life-saving typhus vaccine. At the Squibb Biological 
Laboratories, thousands of eggs are used every day to help 
supply our Army and Navy with protection against typhus” 











No fear of death from typhus need exist if proper immunization is carried 
out with the new vaccine discovered by American medical research. Other 
weapons also are being used to fight this dread disease. The louse, carrier of 
typhus, is exterminated by potent insecticides—among them, methyl 
bromide, a highly efficient delousing agent for clothing, that is supplied to 
our troops by the Squibb Laboratories. All this is part of the campaign to 
tame typhus. From the lessons of this war, Squibb will continue to help 
America’s physicians build a healthier peacetime world. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





NO STALL, NO FALL 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 
They told me that: an Er- | 


coupe couldn’t stall or spin. 
Sure, I believed them. But I’m 
from Missouri. I wanted to see 
for myself. 

So, when Bill Terrell, the 
flight instructor, sat beside me 


in the plane and told me to | 


“take her up” —I did. 

Feeding the sturdy little ship 
full throttle, I took off into the 
wind, held the control wheel 
back until the altimeter read 
3000 feet. 

We had broken through the 


ground haze, and sunlight was | 


Porctind into the cockpit 


Levelin 


off, I eased the throt- | 


tle back until the tachometer | 


read 2100 r.p.m.— cruising 
speed for the Ercoupe. Then I 
relaxed, and looked out the 
plexiglass canopy. The horizon 
was a hard black line just be- 
neath our nose. 

Bill turned to me. 

“Now that you’ve got her up 
here, what do you plan to do 
with her?” he asked. 

“I’m going to stall this baby, 
and see what happens,” I said. 

“You can’t stall her,” said 
Bill. “But go ahead — try it and 
see for yourself.” 

Now, a plane — that is, a con- 
tentional plane — can be stalled 
either with power-on or power- 
off. 

With power-on, a plane can 


in a number of other ways that 

kill airspeed and lift. 
With power-off — when 

prop is idling and the plane 
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But I wouldn’t let her glide. 
I pulled back the contral wheel 
until her nose came up again. 
A glance at the air speed in- 
dicator showed that we were 
again losing speed. Once more, 
the plane’s nose tried to drop. 
I pulled the control wheel back 


| hard. It was all the way back | 


wants to glide —a plane can be | 


stalled by keeping her nose up 
too high. This kills airspeed 
and lift. 

The power-off stall is.used in 
making a three-point landing. 
The only difference is that in a 
three-point landing, the plane 
is stalled when it is only a few 


feet from the ground. Bill and I | 


were three thousand feet up. 


But aviation had come a long | 
| way. Flyers used to joke that 


they could tell by sound when 
they were approaching a stall. 
Instead of the wind whistling 
through their struts, it hummed 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Tries to Stall 


I decided to make a power-off 
stall. Reaching toward the in- 
strument panel, I pulled the 
throttle all the way out — cut- 
ting the power. The engine 
slowed and began to idle — the 
prop spun lazily. I could almost 
read the manufacturer's name 
on it. 

We began to go into a glide, 
a steep one, as~ the Ercoupe 
tried to pick up the air speed it 
needed to keep flying. The only 
way a plane can keep flying 
with power-off is by sacrificing 


be stalled in a turn that is too | altitude in order to build up 


| 
| 


tight, or in a vertical climb, or 
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speed — usually by gliding. 


AIR SPEED 


“ALTIMETER, 


The Ercoupe is easy to operate, as its instrument panel shows. 








now. No plane could fly log at | 
| 


this low air speed. 

I waited tensely for the con- 
trols to go dead —a sure sign 
that a plane has reached the 
stalling point. At any moment, I 
thought, the ship would fall and 
go into a spin, like a falling 
stone. Then it would be up to 
me to drop her nose and recover 
from the spin —I hoped! 


Plane Continues Glide 


But the Ercoupe refused to 
stall! Although I held the con- 
trol wheel all the way back, the 
plane kept flying in what is 


| 


| called a “mushing glide,” which | 


is a glide with the nose kept | 
very high. I tested the controls. 


They were still very much alive, 
and responded quickly to the 
touch. 

We “mushed” downward, 
while I continued to hold back 
the control wheel. Now and 
then, as she built up sufficient 
air speed, the Ercoupe came 
out of her glide into level flight. 
But because I would not allow 
her nose to drop, this airspeed 
was lost, and the slow, mushing 


| descent began again. 





I suddenly realized that we 
could continue this type of flight 
until the tricycle wheels of the 
ship were back on the earth 
again. It was not a normal type 
of flight, ‘but it could not cause 
death. Spinning-in could cause 
death—had already caused 
hundreds. 

Bill stirred in the seat beside 
me. “Are you convinced?” he 
asked. ; 

“Bill,” I said, “do you know 
what this means? It means that 
even if a pilot loses his head, 
and refuses to let the nose drop 
—he still couldn’t spin in! No 
stall, no spin.” 

“You're telling me!” grinned 
Bill. 

Next week: Tricks of the 
Pilot’s Trade. 








Wik Tath 





A “dodo” is an avia- 
tion cadet who has not 
yet soloed. 

Next week: What is 
the “madhouse” of an 
airport? 











PLANE SPEAKING 





For the last two months, U. S. 
pilots flying night missions over 
Germany have been met by 
weird, mysterious balls of fire. 
These fire balls do not attack 
our planes. They seem to appear 
from nowhere, follow the move- 
ments of our fighter and bomb- 
er squadrons, and disappear as 
strangely as they came. 

Pilots call them “foo-fighters.” 
They seem to be radio-con- 
trolled from the ground, and 
keep up with planes flying 300 
miles an hour. 

“There are three kinds of 
these lights we call ‘foo-fight- 
ers,” said Lieutenant Donald 
Meiers of Chicago. “One type 
consists of red balls of fire, 
which appéar off our wing tips 
and fly along with us. The sec- 
ond type is a vertical row of 
three balls of fire, which fly in 
front of us. The third type is a 
group of about fifteen lights, 
which appear off in the distance 
— like a Christmas tree up in 
the air — and flicker on-and off.” 

More recently, another type 
of “foo-fighter” has been spot- 
ted. Groups of silvery, balls ap- 
pear during daylight raids on 
Germany and just hangin air. 

















He doesn’t wear 
satin knee britches 
and pumps with 
big, shiny silver 
buckles. There’s 
no powdered peri- 
wig on his head as was common in 





colonial days. 

Patrick Henry of 1944, and there 
are millions of him today, is out there 
on the field of sports. His periwig is 
likely to be a football helmet, a base- 
ball cap or a thick thatch of unruly 
hair. And his love of liberty may be rm 
expressed in sharp drives, in back- 
hands or in base hits. 

Perhaps you haven’t thought of it 
this way, but in our American com- 











Patrick Henry, ’44 


petitive sports you have the finest ex- 
hibition of Democracy in Action since 
the days of the immortal patriot, 
Patrick Henry. ‘ 

As these free-born youth of America 
meet in our vigorous combative sports 
they develop the initiative, courage 
and self-confidence of free men. They 
experience the privilege of unshackled 
ambition—of going as far as their 
strength, speed and skill can take 
them—without fear or favor. They 
learn the true meaning of independ- 
ence, with due regard for the rights of 
others. 

This is Democracy at work—the 
true American way—enjoyed in. the 
U. S. A. as in no other land in the 








world today. And you may be mighty 
certain of this: these American youth 
of ours—who live and breathe Democ- 
racy on our fields of competitive sports 
—will never willingly yield this free- 
dom of action—this freedom to fight 
for any goal to which they aspire. 

As mature men—our future leaders 
in business, industry, science and gov- © 
ernment, they will form a mighty 
barrier, millions strong, against which 
any form of radicalism—any form of 
regimentation which seeks to under- 
mine the American Way of Democracy 
—will beat in vain. 
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Officially prepared sectional drawing of the German V-2 rocket projectile. 
The weapon is about 46 feet long and 51, feet in diameter, weighs 15 tons. 


EXPLOSIVE ROCKETS 


ASICALLY rockets are cylinders set 

in motion by rapid streams of gas 
escaping through vents. Many rockets 
used in the present war are illuminat- 
ing rockets, lighting up enemy positions 
at night. But most are explosive rockets, 
whose “stars” are replaced with a de- 
tonating charge that bursts when the 
rocket hits the earth, not when it is 
in the air, 

Employed by the Chinese against the 
Tartars as early as 1232, explosive 
rockets were launched against the Brit- 
ish in India during the 18th century. 
In 1806 Sir William Congreve devel- 
oped for the British Army an offensive 
rocket that shot through space by means 
of a combustion chamber whose gases 
were liberated (like the German V-2) 
from slanting side holes to give a pin- 
wheel effect that stabilized it in the air 
and did away with the need of fins. 

Used by a British rocket brigade 
against the Americans in the War of 
1812, these rockets routed the defend- 
ers af Washington, D. C., led to the 
capture and burning of the city. But 
they failed to storm Ft. Henry in Bal- 
timore Harbor, which inspired the 
words of our Star Spangled Banner. 

As rifled artillery became the vogue 
in the mid-19th century, rocket artillery 
waned, until by 1900 rockets were ob- 
solete. In World War II they have been 
revived by the Germans in the V-1% (a 
small V-2 used as a barrage weapon), 
the V-2, and by the Americans in the 
bazooka, the M8, and the LCT (R). 


Build of the German V-2 


V-1 is not strictly a rocket, although 
rockets launch it (see Sept. 11 issue). 
V-2 is a true rocket, of the Congreve 
“spinner” type, weighing 15 tons. It 
contains a forward tank of* alcohol, a 
rear tank of liquid oxygen, and small 
tanks of hydrogen peroxide and potas- 
sium permanganate. ~ 
Tubes carry the contents of each tank 


into a turbine, where the combustible 
gases formed by the alcohol and liquid 
oxygen are localized by the peroxide 
and permanganate to prevent the explo- 
sion from bursting into the faces of the 
launchers. Blended with bottled air and 
nitrogen®into a spray, the exploding 
gases shoot through 18 jets at the rear 
of the rocket, forcing it upward. 


Speed of the V-2 


V-2 carries enough fuel for a 7-9 
minute flight, uses about a ton of fuel a 
minute, and employs enough bottled gas 
to force the fuel into the nozzle, where 
are formed the hot gases that thrust the 
V-2 on a trajectory 60-70 miles into the 
air. 

At this terrific height (highest air- 
plane flight is 11 miles up, highest pas- 
senger balloon flight is 13% miles, high- 
est free balloon flight is 40 miles, the 
V-2 can escape anti-aircraft and fighter 
plane fire and avoid the balloon barrage 
cables which tangle many of the low- 
flying V-1s. , 

The V-2 was probably invented by 
German Professor Hermann Oberth, 
leading peacetime astronaut (scientist 
who plans eventually to travel by rock- 
et to the moon, 240,000 miles away). It 
is shot off about 200 miles from Lon- 
don, near Utrecht, Netherlands, and 
travels 800-1,000 miles an hour. It is 
equipped with a cooling liquid-filled 
jacket to keep it from exploding in mid- 
air, due to the intense heat produced 
by friction of air on its metal case at 
such high speed. 

Traveling faster than sound, it is 
soundless, and the noise of its detona- 
tion comes before the “whssh” it made 
in flight. It crashes to earth when its 
fuel is exhausted, releasing 6,000 
pounds of explosive (V-1 held 2,0 
pounds) in a 30-foot crater, but damag- 
ing a smaller area than V-1 because it 
goes so far into the earth (30-40 feet). 

NANCY GENET 
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“LAW AND ORDER” SPEECH. Our, 
position is extremely clear. Whether the 
Greek people form themselves into a 
monarchy or republic is for their deci- 
sion. Whether they form a -government 
of the right or left is for their decision. 
These are entirely matters for them. Un- 
til they are in a position to decide we 
shall not hesitate to use the consider- 
able British army now in Greece, and 
being reinforced, to see that law and 
order are maintained. 

—Winston Churchill in the House of Commons 

e 2 » . 

“LAW AND ORDER” ACTION. The 
most hateful order I have had to give 
was for the use of my air force against 
Greek civilians. . . . Even now my pi- 
lots have been instructed not to adopt 
the same tactics they would use against 
a real enemy. 

—Geoffrey W. Tuttle, Royal Air Force 
commander in Greece 
. & 7 

MIRACLES. Only two major [scien- 
tific] developments have emerged from 
the war — synthetic rubber and high- 
octane gas. 

—Charles F. Kettering, 
vice-president of General Motors 
* & * 

VALUE RECEIVED. If anyone cries 
on my shoulder over lend-lease, I al- 
ways say that for every hundred million 
dollars we gave them we saved 100,000 
soldiers’ lives. Even if we never get 
any of it back, it will be money well 
spent. 

—Vice President-elect Harry S$. Truman 


in a speech 
© rs * 


DOWN TO EARTH. Earning power 
based on productiveness,.not yearning 
power based on dreams, is going to be 
the ultimate test of an American stand- 
ard of living. 

—W. P. Weisenburger, vice president, 
National Association of Manufacturers 
s ee a 

NO MISOGYNIST. If women had run 
the affairs of the world for the past few 
thousand years, they could hardly have 
made a worse mess of them than the 
men have. It would have been easier to 
do better. * 

—Ernest A. Hooten, professor of 
anthropology, Harvard University 
~~ & e 

KEEPING ON THE UPGRADE. I am 
optimistic, but I hope I can prevent my- 
self from becoming complacent. We are 
keeping the pressure at maximum 
strength all along the line. The German 
has to be hit with everything we’ve got 
—and finally the breaking point will 
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come. The pressure must go up, both 
at home and on the front, and continue 
to increase so that the highest point is 
on the day Germany surrenders. 
—General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
* a a 
FREEDOM FROM JOB HUNTERS. 
The most refreshing thing in your coun- 
try is to meet people who do not want 
to be cabinet ministers. 
—Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, 
new President of Cuba, on a visit to U. S. 
2 s e 
CLEAN SWEEP. No man or woman 
who has ever taught the Nazi dectrine 
must ever be permitted to teach again. 
—Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 


Philadelphia Supt. of Schools 
a © ° 


WARNING? Unless the yearnings of, 
a billion Orientals are satisfied, a racial 
war will surely follow this war. 
—Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippines Resident Commissioner 
e o & 


FEET ON THE GROUND. “China 
should be treated with respect and 
realism,” an American in Chungking 
remarked. . . . That seems to be one of 
the wisest remarks I ever heard in 
China; I have quoted it repeatedly ever 
since. For only by realism that protects 
us from expecting the impossible from 
China, and respect that recognizes the 
fortitude and industry of the Chinese 
people can we conduct our affairs with 
China intelligently. 

—Brooks Atkinson, in “New York Times” 
e ® 

SWISS DOUBLE TALK. Hitler has 
contracted jaundice and has turned yel- 
low. 


—Radio dispatch from Switzerland 
* * ® 


REAFFIRMING LIBERTY. If the 
time ever comes when leadership, men 
and women who differ from the mass 
and have new ideas, have no alterna- 
tive but conformance or starvation, then 
we will have lost our freedoms. 

—Joseph H. Ball, Senator from Mi tt 
ee ee 

IN MODERATION. All ranks includ- 
ing enlisted men are authorized to 
liquidate commanding officers who or- 
der retreat. This privilege must not be 
abused. 





—"Skorpion,” German Army 
propaganda newspaper 
* % * 


DEMOCRACY SPEAKING. This is 
not a war to establish any nation’s past 
boundaries. It is a war to further the 
common man’s future hopes. 


—Walter Winchell, on the radio 
* * a 


WISHFUL THINKING. Danger of 
German bombardment (is causing) New 
York City citizens to make hasty prep- 
arations to evacuate the city. ° 
—Tokyo Radio 
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Surging into the wind at 30 knots, this 20,000-ton carrier is driven by mas- 
sive turbines which can turn up more than 100,000 horsepower. On deck, 
there’s a 1,700 HP Wright Cyclone in each Curtiss Helldiver and Grumman 
Avenger. Mighty as the carrier is, a normal number of these single-engined 
planes aboard may total 50,000 more horsepower in combined form than the 


turbines below. 


Weight, size and power are the three critical points of an aircraft engine. It 
must be light to permit flight, compact to cut drag, powerful to carry heavy 
~planes at high speed. Wright Cyclones come from 25 years of work on such 
problems, That’s why such a few Cyclones equal the power of a carrier. 


a a = 





LIGHTEST: The Cyclone 9 of 1,350 HP in 
new FM-2 Wildcat is first service engine 
under a pound per HP. It weighs only 
0.97 pounds per horsepower. 








TOUGH: A Cyclone 9 in a Douglas SBD-3, 
with oil line and 4 of 9 cylinders shot 
out of action, kept right on running to 
bring pilot and plane safely home. 


Write for “ENGINOLOGY" 
a 60-page booklet on the ‘‘Why’”’ of engines 


propellers, and aircraft. Describes operating 
principles of engines and planes. Explains 
combustion, supercharging, ignition, carbure- 
tion. Just send twenty-five cents in stamps or 
coins to: Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Dept. S.S., Paterson 3, New Jersey. 


. 








WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


- 


A complete, non-technical booklet on engines, © 
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Midyear Graduates 


THE U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS 


offers you 


A Lifetime. Education 
FREE—if you qualify 


Did you have a good scholastic record? 
Was yours an accredited high school? 


If so, you may be one of that fortunate 
group of girls now being accepted for 
training by the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Here is the chance of a lifetime to se- 
cure a professional education in one of 
1000 approved schools of nursing . . . all 
tuition and fees free . . . your room and 
board paid . . . plus a regular allowance of 
$15 to at least $30 a month! 

And all the time you will be doing your 
pet to help win the war by helping re- 
ieve graduate nurses for active duty with 
the armed services. 60,000 new student 
nurses are urgently needed this year! Will 
you be one of them? 

The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was cre- 
ated by Act of Congress as a wartime 
measure to help relieve the serious shortage 
of professional nurses. 

In addition to fees and allowances, you 
will receive: 

The Official U. S. Cadet Nurse uniforms 
designed by Molly Parnis — for outdoor 
wear, summer and winter. These include 
becoming gray top-coat and two-piece 
wool suit, raincoat and two cool summer 
cotton. suits, and jaunty Sally Victor beret 
to match the uniforms. You will also be 
given the indoor uniforms of the nursing 
school in which you enroll. 

In return — you will promise, on com- 
pletion of your training, to serve in essen- 
tial nursing throughout the war. You may 
choose either civilian or military service. 


U. S. Public Health Service 
Federal Security Agency 


See if you qualify . 

If you are at least 17* years of age, in good 
health and made a good scholastic record in an 
accredited high school — fill out and mail this 
coupon to the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, 
New York, N. Y. You will be sent a fully illus- 
trated booklet, telling how to join the Corps . . 
what you will do during training . . . wartime 
and postwar opportunities for graduate nurses. 


* Some nursing schools set 18 as minimum en- 
trance age. 


U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, 
Box 88, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
booklet. 


Name 





Street 





City 
CXXXXXXXEAAAAAAK TAKE LEAKE IIIIE 


State 
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OW well do you know yourself? Do 

you know whether you have the 
abilities and aptitudes necessary for suc- 
cess in the career of your choice? 

Suppose you do know these things. 
What, then, are your opportunities to 
make your plans come true? 

No matter where you are now in 
school, or what your immediate pros- 
pects are for the armed services, you're 
surely interested in learning more about 





| yourself and your vocational possibili- 


ties after the war 


To choose either a job or a course in, 


schoo] wisely calls for a critical review 
by yourself and your counselor of your 
assets and liabilities. They are probably 
catalogued in your school’s cumulative 
records. Your counselor or principal will 
explain how your scholastic records can 
serve as guides in your choices. What 
you have successfully accomplished over 
a long period of time you may expect 
to be able to do well in the future. But 
things you have failed in will probably 
continue to be your weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, if you have always been good in 
mathematics then you can reasonably 
expect to do well in algebra, plane 
geometry, and other forms of higher 
mathematics. However, being good in 
mathematics does not necessarily mean 
that you should be an engineer, since 
many other factors are involved. 

The following items are important 
in telling you what assets and liabilities 
are yours: 

1. School grades. How well have you 
done over your school career in English, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Studies, For- 
eign Languages, Commercial subjects, In- 
dustrial Arts; Home. Economics, Music, 
etc.? (Study each subject carefully. ) 

2. Work experience. Where have you 
worked? How long did you work?. What 
did you do? What types of work did you 
like best? How much did you make and 
how much did you save? Would you like 
to continue any of these lines in future? 

8. Hobbies. What were your out-of- 
school hobbies and what did you do in 
them? Have you been consistent in your 
choice of hobbies, that is, do they show any 
special relation to each other in certain 
fields? 








KNOW YOUR APTITUDES 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 
Vocational Editor 


4. Co-curricular activities. What activi- 
ties have you been active in and what 
have you done in them? For example, what 
have you done in athletics, club work, 
forensics, publications, and the like? 

5. Occupational choices. What, would 
you rather do to make a living than any- 
thing else? Have you found out all you 
can about the qualifications? Have you 
taken, or do you plan to take, the type of 
training necessary to qualify? 

6. Physical condition. Apart from basic 
health, many jobs are dependent upon cer- 
tain physica! .qualifications. For example, 
how well do you hear and see, have you 
any physical defects, how about your 
heart and lungs? Have a good physical 
check-up now. Its results may revise your 
entire training program. 

Opportunities for additional training 
are endless. If you are in the armed 
forces you will be eligible for training 
at the Government’s expense under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. All boys in high 
school should study the features of this 
bill. Certain college training, appren- 
ticeship training, nursing, and pre-em- 
ployment vocational training are avail- 
able to many. A chart, Job Training For 
Victory, obtainable from the superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (price 5 cents), will tell about 
these opportunities in detail. Then, too, 
correspondence work under the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute should be 
planned before going into service to fit 
your abilities. 

Suppose that you have to make your 
school choices for the last time at mid- 
year. Don’t choose courses until you 
and your counselor are satisfied that 
they fit your plans. Suppose that you 
will graduate in another year or so. 
Take your paper and pencil and fill out 
all you can, then go to your counselor. 

If you’re a girl, perhaps you would 
like to be a nurse. Do you know all the 
possible things nurses do? How about 
stenography — is this what you want? 
On what do you base your interest, do, 
you know where you might get a job 
and what it takes to be a good stenogra- 
pher? Of course, you might be interest- 
ed in many different things. Your job will 
then be to narrow the field according 
to your abilities and aptitudes — but 
trying always to see if there is any re- 
lationship among them, such as doctor, 
dentist, pharmacist, technician, or vet- 
erinarian. 

Your biggest asset is yourself. KNOW 
YOURSELF. 
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Freak Feats 


HAT do you think was the freakiest 
sports feat of 1944? Here are the 
outstanding nominations: 


The boxing referee who torgot to duck 
and was knocked out in the first round. 

The minor league baseball club that 
ran this advertisement: “Although the 
team’s record is not so hot, the stadium 
is the coolest place in town.” 

Leo Cockrell, of Durham (Okla.) High 
School, who held five opponents score- 
less in a basketball game, playing alone 
after four teammates had fouled out. 

The Hume brothers, Bob and Ross, 
of the University of Michigan track 
team, who tied for first in nine straight 
races. 

The black dog that delayed a baseball 
game between Buffalo and Baltimore, 
biting a Buffalo player before running 
out of the park. 

The Cards-Pitts pro football team that 
had three owners, four coaches, two 
general managers, two publicity agents 
and one outstanding player, who quit 
before the last game of the season. 

Nanjo Singh, wrestler, who was dis- 
qualified for wrapping a coat hanger 
around his opponent’s neck. 

Elroy “Crazy Legs’’ Hirsch, of Michi- 
gan, who finished third in the broad 
jump at the Western Conference track 
meet in Champaign, Ill., then hopped 
into a car and drove 170 miles to Bloom- 
ington, Ind., where he pitched a four- 
hit baseball victory over Indiana. 

The University of Illinois football 
team that had 10 touchdown runs 
called back during the season. 

The finals of the national 100-meter 
dash championship in which all six 
starters were disqualified because of 
false starts. 

Three American League teams — the 
Tigers, Yankees and Red Sox — who 
spent $6,000 for printing world séries’ 
tickets and thén had to toss them away. 

The 140-pound wrestling fan, wear- 
ing glasses and suffering from a nervous 
disorder, who was fined $10 in police 
court for climbing into the ring and 
punching a 379-pound wrestler. 

The University of Tulsa football team 
that scored a total of 67 points in two 
straight games — and lost both. 

The Baltimore Orioles, who won the 
International League pennant on the 
last day of the season by a mere .0007 
percentage. 

—HERMAN MasIN 








While There’s Life — 


When Bob Hope was in Bizerte, he 
and his script ‘writer, Hal Bloch. were 
preparing a show which Hope would 
do for 2000 troops. While they were 
working, Nazi bombers began to raid 
Bizerte. 

“Doing a show and at the same time 
worrying about getting killed is an un- 
usual thing,” said the script writer. 

“Not at all,” cracked the comedian. 
“I’ve been doing it all my life!” 


Leonard Lyons 


How’s Tricks? 


As the story goes, Dunninger, radio’s 
“master mentalist,” recently called on 
Blackstone, the magician. They were to 
attend the same broadcast and Dunnin- 
ger stopped at Blackstone’s apartment 
en route to the studio. 

He found the great magician ransack- 
ing his bedroom for his white dress tie. 
Dunninger ransacked, too. Still no white 
tie. 

“You're the great mind _ reader,” 
Blackstone finally exploded, “suppose 
you tell me where I put that tie.” 

Dunninger concentrated, then said in 
a sonorous voice, “It’s in that box.” 

Blackstone hurriedly went through 
the box, found a tie which he held up 
scornfully. “You're a fine mind reader. 
This tie’s black.” 

Dunninger shrifgged. “If you’re any 
kind of a magician,” he came back, “you 
can change it into a white one!” 

Harriet Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Essential Ocupation 


The young man in the green uniform 
was plainly puzzled by a question on 
an application blank he was filling out 
at the war housing center. He had listed 
his employer as the U. S. Marine Corps 
and next the questionnaire wanted to 
know his boss’ business. 

After careful consideration, the Ma- 


rine wrote, “Exterminator.” 
° Quote 


Replacements 


Some battle-worn Marines were mov- 
ing out of their front-line positions as 
fresh troops took over. When one grimy 
Leatherneck climbed out of his fox-hole, 
the youngster who was replacing him 
asked: “What outfit did you relieve 
when you came?” 

The Marine rubbed his stubbly chin 
and pondered. Then he grinned. “The 


Jap army infantry,” he replied. 
Coronet 


- the wire floated up in accusation: 


In Case 

A Chinese student, attending an 
American school for the first time, was 
invited to a party. She prepared for the 
occasion by memorizing all the polite 
phrases she could find in an etiquette 
book. 

She did the job-so well that when 
handed a cup of tea, she solemnly re- 
sponded, “Thank you, sir or madam, as 
the case may ‘be.” 


Bragging ‘ 

A roof-spotter in London telephoned 
to his air-raid center: “There’s a buzz- 
bomb headed this way. It’s coming so 
close I could catch it.” 

As he finished speaking there was a 
shattering explosion just outside the 
house. The voice at the other end of 
“But- 


terfingers!” 
Chicago Daily News 





For a 
“Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
is an attack of surface 

a pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment... 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. 3-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. ¥. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING ‘°. 


war security. Work for a jeweler. Also make large 
earnings at home. Amaze your friends by repairing 
their | itches. A most jeal y 

lly i Day and evening classes. 
Enroll at the largest watchmakirig school in the 
U. S. A.—THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

















»RINGS $228 PINS- 604 


% Send for Free Catalogue 
f School, Churcl, Dra- 


‘ARTISTIC MEDA 
12A Fulton St., Newtons en oe N 
subject to ‘20% Fed. Sales ‘Tax 












Sell your School Class:nates bes 
of GRADUATION Pera ee ones, ¥ 
piece less 


















Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
wl quality. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write 
today. Dept. A, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 












@arn your graduation ex- 
SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
for America's most beautiful Grodua- 
tion Name Cards from fetiow stuce ts. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
teday to Printcraft 1427 © f'~ Ft. 
Serantor 5 P 















It takes a lot of “know-how’ to 
build Flying Fortress 






engines 





F wartime security regulations 
permitted, it would be an in- 


teresting trip, indeed, for you to 
visit the great Studebaker Avia- 
tion Division plants where over 
55,000 Wright Cyclone engines 
for the famous Boeing Flying For- 
tress have already been built. 


You would see how the 8,000 
pieces which go into each one of 
these engines are assembled—and 
made with such precision that any 
one of them can be installed in its 


proper place in any engine being | 


built, or being repaired in service. 


Painstaking work, of course! 





There are more than 80,000 sep- 
arate machining operations and 
50,000 different inspections. 


But craftsmanship is nothing 
new at Studebaker. Studebaker 
vehicles during the Civil War 
earned a nation-wide reputation 
for fine workmanship, which has 
persisted through the first World 
War to the present time, when the 
company is again building equip- 
ment forthe nation’s armed forces. 


If you would like to know more 
about how these Flying Fortress 
engines are built, and how Stude- 
baker military trucks and the 


Weasel serve on the battlefronts, 


interesting booklets are available 
on each of these three subjects. 
Just write to the Educational De- 
partment, The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, South Bend 27, Indiana. 


tudlebokee 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 





Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress —heavy duty military 
trucks —Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 
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America’s 
Favorite Figure 
No. I 


Neither rain nor snow nor sleet nor gloom of 
night keep these faithful couriers from delivering 
your messages from armed forces overseas—or the 
mail order catalog—or your second semester order 


for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES! 


He’s the man who can insure your second 
semester order being filled by delivering your ad- 
vance order card promptly. 


SCHOLASTIC Orders Are Mounting Fast —Is Yours In? 


Second semester orders are keeping the post- SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will not be able to 
man busy! When the total number of class- accept further orders. Last term 624 orders for 
room orders for the February semester reaches 14,680 copies were returned after the paper 
the limits of our W.P.B. paper rationing quota, quota was filled! 


Don’t delay— mail your card or coupon today! 


How Ordering 
Now Helps You 


1. 


You are assured of a supply of 
copies for a tentative or definite 
classroom order. 


2. 


If uncertain of number of stu- 
dents, you may revise your order 
copies within three weeks after start 


cee TA of the term. 
3. 


If certain of classes, placing 
your definite order now will in- 
sure your receiving each issue. 
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